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Back on the block and out of the bag, here I am again — 
and what’s the soundtrack this month? Probably the new 
schedules at Jazz FM. March 4 saw their new regime sweep 
into action with a streamlined, more-jazz output, with Wire 
types perhaps best catered for by the Somethin Else late show 
nightly. Even Gilles P is back on the air on Fridays after the 
war-and-peace farrago. After the hail of bad press the station 
has had over poor figures, it’s time to say yeah for what is, after 
all, jazz’s flagship on the air. . . . Though not everyone shares 
goodwill towards the new ‘cheerful’ policy. The Cat’s eye was 
drawn to a mischievous piece in M.edia Week where Mark Jones 
opined that “There’s something sad about this cheerfulness - 
so sad I want to turn off the radio and put on some good, 
miserable Miles Davis instead’’ . . . Miserable Cassandra 
Wilson certainly wasn’t, at her Jazz Cafe season. But why did 
she have to be helped off the stage every night? . . . Julian 
Joseph’s album delayed further. Tapes of the session have been 
circulating for a while but there seems to be a problem over 
‘the vocal track’ (or do they mean ‘the shot at a hit single 
track’?) . . . Speaking of fashionable names, Christopher 
Hollyday and Roy Hargrove spotted in clothing advertise¬ 
ments for New York’s Bloomingdale’s. Does this mean they 
get a shopper’s discount? . . . Admirers of one of our finest 
jazzmen, Tubby Hayes, will welcome a comprehensive new 
discography of Tubbs’s work — published by blackpress of 
Zurich, but available here for £7.99 (post £1.30) from Alan 
Start, 32 Elthorne Park Road, London W7 2JA (some of the 
London jazz shops are also stocking it). Compiled by Barbara 
Schwarz and a damn fine job. So why did it take a Swiss 
publisher to handle it? . . . Antilles continue to take up the 
initiative on their US side. Forthcoming new stuff includes 
works from 29th Street Sax Quartet, Dr Michael White and 
J J Johnson . . . More on Gilles - his collection of record 
sleeves plus a selection of jazz photographs by Yvonne 
Maxwell provide the first exhibition for a new London gallery. 
Radical Design, at 347 Green Lanes, Haringey, N4. On view 
from 29 April to 31 May . . . 

Tears for Dingwalls of Camden Town, closed for the last 
time in March. Roy Ayers, in town for a residency at Ronnie 
Scott’s, was supposed to do the final Sunday afternoon bash but 
decided to go to Monte Carlo for the day instead. Perhaps we 
can’t be too hard on him . . . Arrived too late for review, but 
The Cat has been browsing through John Fordham’s jazz On 
CD: The Essential Guide, just published by Kyle Cathie at 
£9-99. Written at an heroically quick tempo, obviously, and 
inevitably cursory here and there, but an excellent little primer 
on an area skimpily documented until now . . . Jazz North 
East celebrates its 25th anniversary this month. That makes 
them the longest-living regional jazz body in the UK. Modest 
chaps that they are, they’re not doing anything special to 
celebrate. . . Felicitations to former W/rr administrator Terri 
Leiber on the birth of daughter, Molly . . . And see you here 
next month for another birth of the cool . . . 
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Marilyn Crispell 


rider on the storm 


Nothing, not even the rain, has such small hands. 
And after the rain a tremendous silence. 

She has talked before of being flooded out of academic 
certainties by the music of Coltrane and her initial loyalty to 
the example of Cecil Taylor, but nobody thinks of Marilyn 
Crispell in terms of anyone else any more. She has become that 
most artistically risky of things: herself. 

She makes music of great purity and expresses a fondness for 
the purest elements of the European classical tradition, Bach 
from a sunnier age, Webern. It should be remembered, too, 

- that she learned her fourths from Hindemith rather than 
McCoy Tyner. But she is also committed to a music that is by 
definition not pure. "When I’m playing, I feel it’s totally 
involved with my emotions, and if it weren’t, it wouldn’t 
interest me. That applies if I’m listening to other people. If I 
feel there’s just a lot of technique, but not a lot of raw emotion 

How do you like your culture? Raw or cooked? Listening to 
Crispell now, with at least two classic solo albums under her 
belt and a generous representation in other bands, there is no 
sense that anything she does is confected. Like Akemi 
Kuniyoshi-Kuhn, she gives olf remarkably little sense of 
acknowledging any connection with an ongoing tradition, and 
certainly not a jazz tradition. That is why it makes perfect 
imaginative sense to picture her in a bare room, without a 
chair, as she once described her domestic geography to 
Graham Lock; maybe the bare room is the white space she goes 
back to each time. She may in fact possess some musical genes: 


there is at least one vaudevillean and a fiddler perched in the 
family tree. But what she does is now her own uncluttered 

Given that she is, in the positive sense, “without qualities”, 
does she consider herself a performer first, or a composer? 

“It’s changing. A while ago, I would have said more a 
performer, and basically that's what I am, except that when 
I’m playing I have always felt that I was composing moment 
by moment, even if I wasn’t putting notes on paper. I am 
writing some things now that I’m getting some gigs with horn 
players and I’m really not into getting up and everybody just 
playing.” 

The nature of the music - interestingly, she talks about 

conditioned by the nature of the gig. “In Europe you have a 
very collective concept of these things. In the States, it is 
always the Anthony Braxton Band, or the Reggie Workman 
Band, or the Marilyn Crispell Band. With Anthony, it’s totally 
his music. There’s room to improvise, but there are things I 
just wouldn’t do with him that I would certainly do on my 
own or in my own group. Reggie is much looser, but solos still 
have to be formed round the composition or they would make 

spaces, say what kind of thing is going to be happening here, or 
rhythm section like a rhythm section, as opposed to something 
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THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 















wise in time 

The Art Ensemble, Braxton, Muhal, Threadgill ... 




Delmark Records, wkh a funky retail outlet calfed the Jazz 
Record Mart and a catalogue of rediscovered rural and 
upcoming urban bluesmen, was the unlikely purveyor of early 
AACM efforts. Levels And Degrees Of Light, the debut of 
founder and first president Muhal Richard Abrams - a pianist 
until 1967 best known for mainstream work with Eddie Harris 
and the MJT+3 - began with an oceanic wash of vibes pierced 
by a clarinet’s shriek and a woman’s wail. Then came the 

ferocious saxophone solos rendered all but indistinct by 
dreamlike reverberance. Shamanistic reeds player Joseph Jar¬ 
man’s Song For partook of surreal street poetry and subtle 
"little instruments’’ — finger cymbals and such — gradually 
building to torrents of lyrical rage. Saxophonist Roscoe 
Mitchell examined the minute qualities of timbre in Sound, 

Alto, and arhythmic, complex structures on Three Compositions 
OfNeu'Jazz. 

Coleman, Albert Ayler, John Coltrane and Cecil Taylor, 


were nonetheless too disciplined to simply vent their energies. 
Kalaparusha Maurice McIntyre claimed Humility In The Light 
Of The Creator, but there was a conceptual rigour in every 
AACM album foreign to many of the era’s self-indulgent, 
self-professed iconoclasts. 

Not that their performances were straitlaced — it was the 
60s, after all. Once, ticket buyers at University of Chicago’s 
Ida Noyes Hall were presented with crayons for colouring 
paper bags to be worn over their heads; already by then Jarman 
and Malachi Favors were painting their faces with African 
designs. Once, trumpeter Lester Bowie announced from the 
stage at the scheduled time that the concert had begun - then 

splats of horn, singer Rita Warford parading with him 
through the crowd, tossing confetti and whooping up a festive 

Threadgill and brassman Leo Smith engaged in abstract 
on the floor wrapped in aluminium foil and cellophane, 

The AACM found offbeat places to perform throughout the 
South Side neighbourhoods. Muhal conducted the ex¬ 
perimental big band, sometimes 25-strong (Amina Claudine 
Myers on piano, John Stubblefield and Ari Brown on tenor and 

Barker drumming) through warrior anthems or fragile webs of 
atmospherics on Monday nights at Los Brisas Lounge or a 

Lester Lashley played duets and trios on Sunday mornings 
amidst his own paintings at the Afam Gallery. Guitarist Pete 
Cosey, a catalyst in Miles Davis’s apocalyptic mid-70s band, 
picked lead Fender bass with a galloping quartet at the 
community house Child City. Most importantly, the AACM 
established its own music school at the Abraham Lincoln 
Center, in an area decimated by Mayor Richard Daley’s “urban 



AACM members’ ambitions. The engaging, pan-stylistic Arc 
Ensemble — trumpeter Bowie, reedmen Mitchell and Jarman 
and bassist Favors - left for Paris, where they met Detroit- 
reared “sun percussionist’’ Famadou Don Moye. Braxton, with 
McCall, Leo Smith and violinist Leroy Jenkins, soon followed. 
Their exploits and initial encounters with radicals-on-the-road 
Archie Shepp, Jimmy Lyons, Grachan Moncur III et al, were 
recorded by BYG/Actuel (today reissued on Affinity). 

As Leroy Jenkins instituted the Revolutionary Ensemble, 
Braxton joined Chick Corea, Dave Holland and Barry Altschul 
in Circle, and the world opened up. There was no turning 
back. European critics and audiences discovered the “second 
Chicago school’’ (so-called to distinguish them from the 
Austin High Gang of the 1920s). Helped by Ornette Coleman 
and promoter Kunle Mwanga, Muhai concertised with the 
Creative Construction Company in New York (documented on 
Muse). 

“If anyone is looking to perceive there’s been some 
great achievement, something we did or some groups did, 
they’re not being accurate in their view yet,” Abrams advised 
the deep-dyed fans gathered to witness a panel comprising 
Bowie, Jarman, Jamaican-born saxist, instrument-maker and 
ex-AACM pres Douglas Ewart and music historian John 
Litweiler (author of The Freedom Principle), convened during the 
AACM’s 25th anniversary festivities in Chicago last Novem¬ 
ber. “The idea of the AACM is what we’re focused on — an idea 

organise in this manner. Viewing the individual, you have to 

Every AACM recording artist didn’t run right off to the 
Apple; Threadgill, for instance, with bassist Fred Hopkins and 
drummer McCall, had the trio Air in Chicago for years. So 
even with some first generation activists gone, the AACM’s 
main chapter survived. Unheralded founders such as Phil 
Cohran, Vandy Harris, Ajaramu and tenor saxophonist Fred 
Anderson remained. The latter opened the Bird House and 
headed a band through which Ewart, saxist Chico Freeman, 
trombonist George Lewis, pianist Adegoke Steve Colson and 
his vocalist-wife Iqua, among many others, passed; Anderson 
currently owns the modest Velvet Lounge, and hosts music 
there regularly. 

Younger innovators, some of them students from the 
AACM school, infused the local organization with fresh 
energy. Mbira-plucking singer Kahil El Zabar’s Ethnic Herit¬ 
age Ensemble, with saxists Ed Wilkerson and Light Henry 

Music festival. Wilkerson's orchestra Shadow Vignettes star¬ 
red in a |X)inted music video, Honky Tonk Bud, and his Eight 
Bold Souls (with current AACM president Mwata Bowden, a 
double-reed specialist), has toured Canada, Japan and the 
Middle East, besides appearing at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music during New Music America 89. 

Although the AACM has always operated as a woefully 


underfinanced not-for-profit outfit, it received funds in the 
mid-80s from the National Endowment of the Arts to hire a 
part-time paid, full-time active administrator, Janice Lane- 
Ewart (who now directs the jazz programme of Arts Midwest). 
In 1990, to produce a three-night concert series featuring 
Muhai and a “Founders Ensemble”, the Art Ensemble, Fred 
Anderson’s band, a 27-member Shadow Vignettes, Amina 
Claudine Myers’ group, the AACM All-Stars Orchestra, Lester 
Bowie’s New Horizons, the Colsons’ Unity Troupe, and 
Ewart’s Clarinet Choir, the John D and Catherine T MacAr- 
thur Foundation bent its rules to grant the AACM $25,000. 
Known for its “genius awards”, the MacArthur Foundation has 
decided to use the AACM as a model in establishing guidelines 
for funding arts organisations. 

Meanwhile, AACM stalwarts are receiving the recognition 

taken up by the American Jazz Orchestra, he sits on numerous 
advisory panels and his most recent album of more than a 
dozen, The Hearinga Suite (on Italian Black Saint), has shown 
up on many critics’ 1990 ten best lists. The Art Ensemble, 

Atlantic and ECM, has issued The Art Ensemble Of Soweto and is 
preparing a ten-CD set from its private archives. Braxton, 
whose quartet is the subject of Graham Lock’s book Forces In 
Motion, has left the faculty of Mills College to teach at 
University of Connecticut, Wesleyan; he records often, and 
some of his 70s Arista albums have come out on CD from 
RCA-Novus. Prodigious Henry Threadgill is mounting a US 
tour for his two-tuba, two-guitar band Very Very Circus. 
Thurman Barker, Fred Hopkins, Leroy Jenkins, George 
Lewis, Amina Claudine Myers, Rasul Saddik, Leo Smith, John 
Stubblefield, Malachi Thompson, and many others of the 
AACM’s 90-some members pursue international careers. 

In its statement of purposes the AACM vowed to 
“cultivate young musicians . . . magnify the importance of 

inner-city young people . . . encourage sources of employment 
... set an example of high moral standards . . . increase 
mutual respect between creative artists and musical tradesmen 
. . . uphold the tradition of elevated, cultured musicians 
handed down from the past”. 

Bowie said during the anniversary panel. “There have been 
results, though, and we’re not finished yet. This is only the 
first 25 years. We always understood this was going to be a 
long-distance run.” 

Better than any other ad hoc artists’ organization from the 
turbulent 60s through the re-configured 90s, the AACM has 
fulfilled some ambitions. It’s expanded musical, social, and 
maybe spiritual consciousness by encouraging instrumental¬ 
ists, as urban improvisers on the edge, to become spokespeople 
for a new culture. So doing, the AACM has embodied another 
Art Ensemble motto: it’s been a “Power Stronger Than Itself’. * 





The long awaited debut album from Australia's 

TRUSTWORTHY LITTLE 



xTrustworthy Little Sweethearts.. CD/LP/MC 

"... He is a musican as well as a singer. His trumpet and flugelhorn solos were always interesting, 
searching, and tasteful. It is unusual to find a jazz artist who mixes both singing and instrumental 
skills so well..." THE AUSTRALIAN 

"... The jones story is essentially about the nuances of rhythm and melodie, coupled with fact that this 
material really swings..." ROLLING STONE i- 

Available in all good record stores! Order number INT 3046 
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Many of us must have grown up with singer- 

A1 Stewart’s bedsitter melancholy, Laura Nyro's metropolitan 
soul shuffle, Randy Newman's sceptical blues, it was that 
coagulation of words and music that sang through solitary 

ence and the first mortgage payment. It was mostly white 
music — black troubadours were still tagged 'soul', even if 
Curtis Mayfield or A1 Green ploughed the same kind of 
furrows - and it was a guitar or a piano accompanying some 
baring of the heart. It was more grown-up than mere pop 
music, more one-to-one personal than rock (whether Yes or Dr 
Feelgood), and it suggested truths in redemptive melodies. 
Even if you didn’t admit to liking the genre, there was usually 
someone who slipped through the defences; and that was, 
quite probably, Joni Mitchell. 

Her career tracks through the whole cycle, from the first 

tions of her 70s records and the subsequent adult pop of the 
80s, back to the even, peeled music of Night Ride Home, her 
l6th album and first in the 90s. Mitchell’s records inspire a 
dedication far beyond the normal allegiances of fandom. 
People wait for Joni’s latest as they would for bulletins on the 
balance of their lives. Just as her earliest songs offer folkish 
eloquence on the battleground of love, portraits of disappoint¬ 
ment (“My favourite theme”, she giggles on the live set Miles 
Of Aisles), her later music aspires to the serious regard of how 
we face up to growing old, how we seek to make peace with 
the world. Among her contemporaries, perhaps only Jackson 

turning secular love songs into meditations on the citizen in 
the world, and Browne has stuck by his light rock’n’roll. 
Mitchell has tried refracting through other kinds of music. 


Jazz, for one. The protagonist herself doesn’t seem 

the record. Yet its giddy, dense atmosphere — a jazzed rather 

she had already tinkered with. 

You can probably detect the jazz in Joni as far back as 
1970’s Ladies Of The Canyon, where she stopped to hear a 
clarinet player on a street corner, playing real good “For Free”. 
Miles Of Aisles, a souvenir record of-a 1974 tour with Tom 
Scott’s LA Express, discovers a lineage of West Coast cool as it 
might have translated to the period: if Mitchell had chirped at 

this, all fluid curves and peppery solos. The Hissing Of Summer 
Lawns (which even has Bud Shank, Victor Feldman and Joe 
Sample on it) takes the game still further out: hailed as a 
marvel of words and music in an adult rock ballet, the record 
has since declined in stature, but deserves to be reconsidered 
for its best moments, such as the luminous fable of “Edith And 
The Kingpin” or the sunstroked chiming of the title song. 

Mitchell's move from first-person to third in her writing 
coincided with the expanding spectrum of her arrangements. 
Almost unnoticed amid the concentration on her words and 
subjects was the blending of her own kind of fusion, a music 
that folded in rock and, well, jazz, along with a song form that 
was turning from chorus to recitative. Most read 1976’s Hejira 
as a retrenchment in the traditions of her work, pared down as 
it was to a basic cast of herself, Larry Carlton and Jaco 
Pastorius. It still sounds like her loveliest record, the guitars 
resonating like harps, the fretless bass almost vocal in its 
gorgeous counterpx)int. But you could hardly imagine this 
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Sharon” and “Hejira” have an improvisatory, timeless feel, 
dreamily ticking off the minutes. Carlton’s eerie commentary 
on "Amelia” and “Black Crow” colours in the spaces between 

As placid as the surface of the record is, its music is a kind of 
slow blur, a suitable sound for a set of musings on the 
traveller’s blues. 

After that, the lumpy Don Juan's Reckless Daughter stood as 
an anti-climax. Not really long enough for a double-album (it 
fits perfectly on to a CD), the music and the songs seem caught 
between one stage and another, although on “Don Juan’s 
Reckless Daughter” itself Mitchell sounded like she was on to 
another level, a rumbling spiral of images with the quality of a 
mantra. The singer was still creating the flesh of great songs — 
one of those here, "Dreamland”, had already been covered 
compellingly by Roger McGuinn on his Cardiff Rose - but 
their treatment seemed wrapped-up, private. Mingus and its 
subsequent live companion Shadow And Light were a sidestep 
rather than a development. 

Mingus contains some of her most ambitious 

of Mingus himself in the record, aside from the favourite 
melody of “Goodbye Pork Pie Hat”, but the popping funk of 
“The Dry Cleaner From Des Moines” always raises the spirits, 
and the band - including Wayne Shorter, Herbie Hancock, 
Pastorius and Peter Erskine - tries hard to invigorate a stiff 
assignment. In the end, though, it tends to affirm one 
admirer’s contention that Mingus couldn't do Mitchell’s kind 
of thing and Joni couldn’t do Charlie’s. Shadows And Light 
should have been the dream band to elevate the most 
adventurous aspects of Mitchell’s work, with Brecker, 
Metheny and Pastorius on hand, but it somehow never 
happens. Instead of the slick, slippery LA Express, the band 
sounds metallic, glossy, too smart. The point that Mitchell 

Wild Things Run Fast, from 1982, is like a collection of 

Sharon” from Hejira, and the rockier tracks don’t make much 
sense: why go looking for such routine vigour when she had 
tapped into the sophistications of her previous bands? Dog Eat 
Dog (1985) fared little better as her husband, Larry Klein, 
involved himself more deeply in her records and the music 
emerged as an awkward truce between synth-pop and her more 
familiar territory. 

What was she singing about? The heart of Dog Eat Dog was, 
for the first time, primarily a social critique. TV evangelists 
(“Tax Free”), famine politics (“Ethiopia”), yuppies (“Shiny 
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announce a major opportunity for the 
thousands of musicians who number 
themselves among Wires happy band 
f pontnuioi^ of followers. Well, two of you any¬ 
way, but you may as well all keep 
reading as we don’t know who you 
are yet. 

The Barry Summer School remains a legendary training 
ground for a whole generation of musicians. In recent years, 
the school has metamorphosed into the Mid Glamorgan Summer 
School, held every year in that cheerful quarter of South Wales, 
and continues to attract tutors of the highest calibre together 
with an enthusiastic and committed student body. 

With the full cooperation of the course organisers (who know a 
sharp-witted musician readership when they see one) Wire is in a 
position to tnake two scholarships available for a week 's tuition at this 

The two recipients can either settle for a one-week course or 
use their scholarship to part-fund a two-week stay. The award 
will fund one week’s tuition fees only - the recipients must 
fund their own travel, although accommodation is available at 

The scholarships will be awarded to whichever two appli¬ 
cants are most likely, in the opinion of the course organisers 
and Wire, to derive the most benefit from receiving them. 

This is deliberately open-ended. We anticipate a large 
number of applications, many of which will state a valid case. 
We’re only sorry that we can’t accommodate you all. 

Application guidelines: please apply by letter only to Wires 
address, marking your envelope MGSS Scholarship and enclos¬ 
ing a SAE. Please state in your letter of application why you 
would benefit from attending. Please be as specific as possible. 
Particular musical objectives will inevitably score more points 
than a vague desire to have a good time and get a good blow in 
at someone else’s expense. And, while we won’t necessarily ask 
for evidence of income, the aim of any scholarship is to enable 
the recipients to benefit fron 
couldn’t otherwise fund. 

By all means support your application with your musical 
CV, letter of recommendation from your teacher if you have 
one (but please note that evidence of formal tuition and/or 
qualifications is by no means essential) or any other documents 
which you feel may be relevant. But please don’t send us tapes. 
We’re not interested in how shit-hot your chops are, we just 
want to know what you feel you could achieve on the course. 
Finally, please ensure that we have your name, age, address 
and daytime phone number. 

Further details of the course content are obtainable from: 
West Glamorgan Summer School, 26 The Balcony, Castle 
Arcade, Cardiff CFl 2BY. Tel: (0222) 340591. 



hardwire 

The course dates for 1991 are 29 July - 9 August. 

The closing date for applications is 17 May; recipients will 
be notified by the end of that month. 

Good luck! 

I can’t think of a snappy line 
linking Wales with Frankfurt, so I’ll 
stick to the observable truth: at the 
time of writing, the 1991 Frankfurt 
Music Fair (2-6 March) is in full 
swing, where instrument manufec- 

_turers are displaying their wares to 

and wrecking the livers of visiting 
retailers. Frankfurt is traditionally the place where new 
products are debuted for the European marketplace and 
advance publicity indicates that more than a few items of 
interest to Wirey musos may be finding their way into UK 
shops, buyers’ enthusiasm permitting, viz.: Trace Elliott, 
whose brilliantly conceived range of acoustic guitar amps 
figured in Hardwire last November, now have a version 
specifically designed for upright acoustic bass; EMG Pickups 
have produced the EMG-91 Jazz System, the first ever add-on 
active pickup for archtop f-hole guitars; Boosey and Hawkes 
have a medium-bore Besson trumpet designed for the 
medium-bore semi-pro, which will be a very healthy innova¬ 
tion if the retail price is designed to match; Berkeley, whose 
glittery horn cases are essential night-time visibility aids for 
hitch-hiking honkers, now have a ‘David Sanborn’ alto case. 

All of which is to do with jazz instrumentation as we know 
it; the current vogue for technostalgia, however, has found its 
way out of the MC202-inspired dance mix and into its very 
own Hardwire paragraph. Enophiles and people who liked 
Laurie Anderson before she became a singer will recall the EMS 
range of synthesisers and the Vocoder; some will also be aware 
that these instruments never really went out of fashion, to the 
extent that EMS are exhibiting both product lines at Frank¬ 
furt. All together now: Bay-bee’s on fai-yerrrr. Yup, after 
years of having to press 17 squishy membrane switches in nine 
assorted configurations to make your synth go squeet instead 
of squoot, there seems to be a move back to single-parameter 
controls and sounds which can be modified during perform¬ 
ance. Roland \\z\G taken this very seriously with two particular 
instruments shown at Frankfurt. Firstly, the JD-800 prog¬ 
rammable synth, on which 1 count 112 assorted knobs, sliders 
and buttons which between them return to the player access to 
all the parameters of a sound simultaneously. Most potentially 
lovable, though, is the new Rhodes VK-1000 keyboard which, 
despite the usual digital bells and whistles, essentially behaves 
like an organ, complete with drawbars and a tone palette 
which takes in the traditional organ sound complete with 
click, Leslie speaker effect and wobbly in 






















BATH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 1991:e 


Friday 24 May 

THE ANDY SHEPPARD BIG BAND 

7.30pm Colston Hall, Bristol 

Saturday 25 May 

THE DAVE HOLLAND QUARTET 

8.00pm The Forum, Bath 

Sunday 26 May 

BARB JUNGR & MICHAEL PARKER 

8.00pm Industrial Heritage Centre, Bath 

Monday 27 May 

KRONOS QUARTET 

8.00pm The Forum, Bath 

Wednesday 29 May 

KATHRYN TICKELL 

8.00pm Guildhall, Bath 

Friday 31 May 
SERGEI KURYOKHIN 

8.00pm Guildhall, Bath 

Saturday 1 June 

THE ANGLO / GEORGIAN JAZZ PROJECT 

with Keith Tippett 

8.00pm St. George's, Brandon Hill, Bristol 

Sunday 2 June 

HEATHER JOYCE 

8.00pm Industrial Heritage Centre, Bath 
Wednesday 5 June 

NATIONAL YOUTH JAZZ ORCHESTRA 

7.30pm Theatre Royal, Bath 

Thursday 6 June 

ABDULLAH IBRAHIM with 
BASIL COETZEE 

8,00pm The Forum, Bath 

THE CAROL KIDD QUARTET and 
THE RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 

9.00pm Green Park Station, Bath 

Saturday 8 June 

BALKANA 

8.00pm Green Park Station, Bath 
Sunday 9 June 

CLEO LAINE & JOHN DANKWORTH 

7.30pm Theatre Royal, Bath 

Sunday 9 June 

29TH STREET SAXOPHONE QUARTET 
and TABOOLA RASA 

7.00pm Green Park Station, Bath 


Free colour brochure and tickets from: 
Festival Box Office 

Linley House, Pierrepont Place, BATH, BA1 1JY 
Telephone (02251 463362 / 466411 



BASEMENT OF 9 BERWICK ST, SOHO, W1 
(UNDERNEATH DADDY KOOL'S ON BERWICK ST. MARKET) 

UK PRICES FOR IMPORT CDs, LPs & CASSETTES 
OPEN FROM 10.30-7.00 MON-SAT 
JUST IN: GRUPO FOLKLORICA, LIBRE, OLODUM, 
GRUPO NICHE, JAPANESE BLUE NOTES, BANDA BLACK RIO, 
PUENTE MAMBO JAZZ., NEW JOE ARROYO, MACHITO 
SALSA, SAMBA, AFRICAN, JAZZ, BATUCADA, SOCA, 
CUMBIA, AFR0.CUBAN, FUSION 
NEW COLLECTORS SECTION - RARITIES IN STOCK 
SECONDHAND LATIN AND JAZZ BOUGHT AND SOLD 
THE LARGEST LATIN STOCKIST WITH OVER 60,000 TITLES 


FURTHER INFORMATION TEL: 071-287 1887 FAX: 081-347 9238 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE: ALL LPs 07.49 + P&P; CDs £10.99 + PSP 
(URGE SAE FOR FULL LIST) 


FREE EASTER JAZZ 
AT THE BARBICAN 


Alan Skidmore Quartet 


Vintage jazz Band with Jack Gilbert 
Crane River jazz Band with Monty Sunshine 
Bill Brunskill’s jazzmen 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his band 
Kit Packham's One jump Ahead 
Terry Smith Quartet • Vic Ash Quartet 
Laurie Chescoe ’s Good Time jazz 
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COLTRANE 


nearly 25 yean on John Coltrane is still a towering presence in modern jazz. 
In this Wire tribute, we meet Coltrane the man 

on his last visit to the UK; 







COLTRANE 


chasin’ the trane 

In 1961 John ColCrane brought his group to the UK for the « 


It’s 30 years, near enough, since it happened, so some¬ 
thing of the detail has faded, though in many ways it’s still so 
clear — not often you meet someone whose work resonates so 
intensely through the years. I made no notes at the time, and a 
hand-size cassette machine was still a thing of the future. In 
fact, I never had the idea of getting an ‘interview’. Just wanted 
to say hello. I’m a fan of yours, spend a few minutes and not 

In the event, the first intention spread out over about five 
modestly unusual breakfast in a British hotel in the early 60s 

arrived OK but the eggs were stacked in a pint glass still in 
their shells) to the return of Sonny Rollins that week at the 
Jazz Gallery in New York after the Williamsburg Bridge 
retirement (which worried him - he didn’t know what Sonny 
had got up his sleeve but his wife was flying to England with a 
tape that evening). The second intention, of discretion and 
modesty, rather went to the winds with his early death. It 
robbed an entire generation of the chance of meeting him, so, 
through no fault of your own, you became something of a 
rarity too. People have said “can I shake the hand of the man 
who shook hands with John Coltrane ..." 

Since his death there has been considerable testimony to 
Trane’s generous, almost saintly, nature. I believe it all. 

parted he spotted me in Piccadilly, waiting for my wife, and 
stopped the band bus to offer me a lift to that evening’s gig. 

Maybe he was simply glad to see somebody who’d tried to 
understand his music, for — hard to believe these days — the 

presenting then was the radical development of a position, the 
original of which not too many people were aware of It seems 
beyond understanding now, but when the band hit this 
country, nothing of his work with Elvin Jones was locally 
available; indeed you’d hardly know he’d begun to play the 
soprano saxophone (both Atlantic and Impulse were tied to the 
majors, Decca and EMI respectively, whose sclerotic release 


schedules compounded problems for many musicians). 

So the programme which he said he’d so carefully prepared, 
ending with the long version of “My Favourite Things” (rather 
than “Chasin’ The Trane”) and which he thought because of 
its popular associations would help ’build’ an audience, went 
for very little. He was clear, too, that performance lengths 
were chosen in advance and tailored to the needs of the set. But 
even if you knew where he presently was at, it didn’t prepare 
you for the living impact of the music. It did take your breath 

He was also enthusiastic about Dizzy Gillespie’s group, 
which shared the bill (I wasn’t). He said he often watched 
them from the wings and was sure he could learn a lot about 
‘stagecraft’ from Dizzy .... 

In fact he just stood there and played. It was Max Harrison 
who pointed out to me that simply holding a soprano sax¬ 
ophone out near horizontally for ten or 15 minutes demanded 
considerable physical strength, let alone what you played on it: 
then there were the pools of sweat that gathered around Elvin’s 
kit - afterwards he’d take off the heavy woollen undershirt he 
wore under his dress shirt and tux, and wring it out — this 

At the time, one of the things that fascinated me was 
Coltrane’s brief involvement in Monk’s music, and I reminded 
him about Nat Hentoff quoting him as saying that playing 
with Monk could be like stepping into an empty elevator 
shaft. He almost smiled at this, said how much Monk had 
taught him. When they rehearsed, he said. Monk tended 
quickly to run through the music, then take him on long 
walks around Manhattan, pointing out all kinds of things 
about the city he loved. (This clicked; I remembered asking 
Alfred Lion about sales of the early Monk Blue Note 78s — 
Monk sold uptown, was Alfred’s reply). 

Finally, I asked him about his favourite musician - who did 
this giant himself admire? There was no debate about it, 
hardly a pause for thought. “Johnny Hodges, the world’s 
greatest saxophone player,” he said. * 







Reggie Workman, photo by Bill Wagg 






COLTRANE the legend 


out of this world 


Let’s face it, there's been an awful lot of rubbish 
written about John Coltrane. There is little doubt about his 
pre-eminence, or about the restless, physical intensity that his 
music represents, but is all the piety and pomposity really 
necessary? Did the One Mind Evolutionary Church of Christ’s 
Bishop Hagg really need to describe Coltrane as “the word of 
God ... the incarnation of truth”? Did JC Thomas's appal¬ 
lingly bombastic Chasin' The Trane really need to compare 
Trane to Buddha? And did LeRoi Jones really need to write in 
his liner notes to Live At Birdland: “Coltrane’s music is one of 
the reasons suicide seems so boring”? 

To his multitude of fans, of course, the answer to all these 

spawned such an obsessive and messianic following. But 
Coltrane’s apotheosis is the very tool by which he is distanced 
from us — as if his sacrosanctity subsumes any critical response. 
Yet, almost 25 years on, there has to be room for readjust¬ 
ment; just where are we now with the music and legacy of 
John Coltrane? 

As always, whatever the other unrelenting forces his music 
unleashes, we are left with the great sound of his sound - a 
charging, exhausting, anguished legato. Coltrane was a master 
improviser and an influential (if not great) composer, but most 
compulsive is his all-consuming tone — a sound so passionate, 
human and imploring that it seems to touch every part of you. 
Sure, I went through a heavy Rollins phase, and I’ve spent 
serious periods with Dexter, Lester, Shorter and Garbarek, and 
all of them — for their architecture, soulfulness, laconicism, 
intelligence and plangency — touch me in different ways, but 
none of them transport me as completely as Coltrane. 

Coltrane's sound is so beguiling it comes close to being 
indefinable. Even though it is by turns violent {Ascension), 
torrential {Giant Steps), proud (“Alabama”), sorrowful ("Lon¬ 
nie’s Lament”) and loving {Ballads), his sound always seems to 
have a centre, a deep emotional base. 

More than this - and it’s this quality which lays the man 
and his music open to all kinds of quasi-religious histrionics - 
Coltrane's sound is that of the intangible, of otherness - of the 
spirit. Listening to it is one of the most deeply personal 
experiences in jazz. I’ve played a lot of records a lot of times, 
but I've played none as often as A Love Supreme. It's not a 
landmark record compositionally or even improvisationally; its 

described as “a conception that goes way beyond that of his 
horn”. A Love Supreme is the hymnic sound of a soul laid bare - 
even non-jazz loving atheists I've played it to recognise that. 


The problem is that because of these qualities 
Coltrane has almost become too colossal. It’s easy to under¬ 
stand the obsession and elevation - whichever way you turn, 
technically, tonally or spiritually, Coltrane confronts you; 
never are the possibilities exhausted. It’s just that down here 
on the ground, as much as the man himself cannot be held 
responsible for the subsequent interpretation of his work, the 
Coltrane legacy has its drawbacks. 

Foremost is Coltrane’s monopoly position as jazz godhead, 
as, it would seem, the sole guardian of the music’s lifeblood. 

second and third generation lineage as narrow as a corridor - as 
if the only road to jazz enlightenment is up the giant steps. 
Where does the Coltrane legacy leave Warne Marsh, Hank 
Mobley, Art Pepper, even Coleman Hawkins? 

And it’s not as if it’s the whole of Coltrane’s output that is 
revered and studied. The Coltrane legacy has almost become a 
static, reductive thing — ’59 to '65 being almost the only 
period worshipped - as if nothing important happened before 
Giant Steps or after The John Coltrane Quartet Plays. Whereas, of 
course, what Coltrane represents above all, and hear it in the 
music of Evan Parker and David Murray, is restlessness and 

Out the other side, it seems illuminating to view Coltrane 
as the person he actually was - an obsessive, the sole object of 
his obsession being the saxophone (what James Lincoln Collier 
has called "his fetish”). Miles refers to him, in his autobiogra¬ 
phy as “greedy — especially about drugs and alcohol and 
d of his gargantuan solos (three 
inee according to Elvin Jones) and 
compulsive practising - certainly a man who played as much as 
Coltrane did, and worried as endlessly about his sound as he 
did (Coltrane had more mouthpieces than was decent), lived 
for little else other than his music. To watch the man on film, 
on The Coltrane Legacy, is to observe a musician absorbed and 
immersed to the point of trance-like bewilderment. 

And maybe it’s even important to see some of his music for 
what it was — a failure. The chaotic, second part of Om, Juno 
Lewis’s execrable vocals on Kalu Se Mama, and the "very wide 
and not very long blind alley” (Richard Williams) that much 
of Ascension represents are a very long way from being great 
recordings. And it seems critical to see Coltrane as the 
opposite of demi-god or spirit incarnate. He was just “a real 
sweet kind of guy” (Miles) and "a decent man” (Thomas); he 
was. I’m afraid, in the end, one of us - mortal. Accept that 
and maybe then we can start listening to the music again. • 











COLTRANE 


great trane journeys 


on Prestige and Atlantic 


COOKIN’/RELAXIN' 

Prestige CDJZD 003 (UK) 

October 19S6. With Miles Davis, RedGarland, Paul Chambers, Philly 
Joe Jones. 

Probably the best place to start listening to John Coltrane. The 
sessions with Davis are almost jazz folklore by now, yet they’ve 
retained a beautiful freshness, partly through Bob Weinstock’s 
superb production but mainly because of Davis's surpassing 
charisma. You can pick these pieces apart and spot weaknesses 

Miles and Trane. What you can’t denigrate is the sense of 
continuous, inspirational creativity which seems to soak every 
note that’s played, granting the music an inviolable passion 
which transcends the building-blocks of procedure. Greater- 
than-the-sum-of-its-parts has never been better demonstrated 
in jazz than it is here. Miles, indecently cool, bats against 
Trane’s tumbling outbursts. Absolutely essential. 

COLTRANE/LUSH LIFE 
Prestige CDJZD 001 (UK) 

1957-58. With Donald Byrd, JohnnieSplaum. SahibShihab, Red 

A key bridging point. Most of these sides were recorded in 
1957, immediately before and after Coltrane’s brief stint with 
Monk, and you can hear the greater architectural strength 
replacing the crashing exhilaration of the earlier tracks. Fairly 
ordinary hard bop surroundings for Trane in his Prestige 
period, but there is a long and lavish treatment of “Lush Life’’, 
where the group - including Byrd and Garland - plays above 
itself. “Like Someone in Love” and "Violets For Your Furs” are 
ballads with elephantine tenderness, but some of the other 
material offers no more than throwaway blues. 


THELONIOUS MONK WITH JOHN 

COLTRANE 

OJC-039(US) 

June-July 1957. With Coleman Hawkins. Ray Copeland. Thelonious 
Monk, Gigi Gryce, Wilbur Ware. Shadow Wilson. 

One of the great jazz albums of the 1950s, although you really 
need Monk's Music as well (OJC-084), which has the rest of the 
septet session. Trane meeting Hawk was less important than 
Trane meeting Monk: the quartet tracks aren’t exactly master- 
and-disciple stuff, but the pianist’s iron insistence on essentials 
in the likes of “Nutty” finds the tenorman turning gothic. The 
sides by the larger group are famously disreputable, thanks to 
everyone getting it wrong on "Epistrophy” (everyone except 
Monk, that is), but the sense of a group grinding great art out 
of themselves has rarely been equalled in any studio. 


BLUE TRAIN 
Blue Note BNZ2I (UK) 

September 1957. With Lee Morgan. Curtis Fuller. Kenny Drew. Paul 

Opinion is rather divided on this date, the only one for Blue 
Note under Coltrane’s leadership. There is the first appearance 
of “Moment’s Notice”, which has become a Coltrane classic 
since his death, and “Locomotion” is a piiedriving hard bop 
workout, where Fuller, for one, matches Trane blow for blow. 
Yet the music, for all its energy, has some of the formulaic 
power which Blue Note almost put a patent on. “Blue Train" 
itself is a big and vaguely dissatisfying performance, and 
Morgan’s youthful spirits seem almost naive after the spare 
insights of Davis. 



COLTRANE on cd 


SOUL TRANE 

Prestige CDRIVM 003 (UK), OJC-21 (US) 

February 1958. With Red Garland, Paul Chambers, Art Taylor. 

Apologies to the dancers, but this isn't really stuff to bop to. 
Armed with Monk’s lessons, Trane attacked this tenor-and- 
rhythm date with whistling ardour, digging into "Good Bait” 
with new authority, wrapping a prototype “I Want To Talk 
About You” in melodic curlicues and blasting open "Russian 
Lullaby”. Garland acts as though nothing’s new, but he 
seldom played with as much innate energy as this, and if 
Taylor seems splashy next to Elvin’s future tidal waves, at least 
you can hear the leader all the better. Excellent CD sound. 

GIANT STEPS 

Atlantic I3II-2(US), 781 337-2 (UK) 

April-December 1939. With Tommy Flanagan. Cedar Walton. Wynton 
Kelly, Paul Chambers. Jimmy Cobb, Lex Humphries, Art Taylor. 

Coming fresh to Giant Steps, for the first time, is a stunning 
experience. This is where the saxophonist ties composing and 
playing into a formidable whole at last: the seven originals 
sound like instant jazz standards, though that might be with 
the hindsight of hearing countless saxophonists trundle 
through the likes of “Mr PC” and "Naima” over the past 30 
years. These first versions aren't so much prototypes as decisive 
opening statements: the simple candour of “Naima” is breath¬ 
taking, the joyful sweep of “Syeeda’s Song Flute” irresistible. 
Trane buttons down each number in minutes, and gets 
exemplary support from Flanagan especially, often unremem¬ 
bered as a Coltrane sideman. The CD is invaluable for five 
alternative takes and Coltrane never had better sound at 
Atlantic. 

COLTRANE JAZZ 
Atlantic 1354-2 (US) 

1959-60. With McCoy Tyner. Wynton Kelly. Paul Chambers. Steve 

This is actually my fiivourite among the Atlantics, since — 
patchwork record that it is - there are at least two of Coltrane’s 
finest moments here: the unsurpassed ballad treatment of “I’ll 
Wait And Pray”, noble and furrowed in its dignity, and the 
deceptively intense mystery of “Fifth House". Plus riveting 
declensions of "Little Old Lady” and “My Shining Hour”. The 
Kelly-Chambers-Cobb trio backs up most of it, though there’s 
a stray “Village Blues” cut almost a year later than the rest. 
“Harmonique” finds him experimenting with harmonics to 
near-novelty effect, but the rest is deep, dark, blue Coltrane, 
and the record collects him at both his most outgoing and his 
most enigmatic. 


MY FAVOURITE THINGS 

Atlantic 1361-2 (US) 

Because the Atlantic albums were pulled together from several 
sessions, choosing one LP over another is a matter of personal 
preference, rather than trying to detect especially productive 
studio days. So My Favourite Things earns its spurs on the basis 
of the title track, the first significant adventure on soprano, 
and the steaming atmosphere of “Summertime”, where the 
once lazily-inclined ballad gets pummelled into a sultry 
confrontation between Elvin and Trane. Even at nearly 14 
minutes, this first “Favourite Things” is relatively foreshor¬ 
tened in the light of some of the concert readings which lay 
ahead, but it will be enough for most ears. 

COLTRANE PLAYS THE BLUES 
Atlantic 1382-2 (US) 

I960. With McCoy Tyner. Steve Davis. Elvin Jones. 

Another record which has languished in the shadows of the 
better-known albums. Plays The Blues wins out over The Avant 
Garde and Ole through its intense variations on the oldest of 
jazz materials. Although the tracks were drawn from three 
different sessions, Trane sounds to be consistently tough and 
wired-up, with a soprano delivery on “Blues To Bechet” which 
outdoes the oratory of “Favourite Things" and a biting tenor 
assault on “Blues To You” that, in its gnarled articulation, 
finds him wrestling with the basis of his playing and ready for 
the exhaustive explorations of the next few years. Note that 
Tyner sits out on these two tracks: what was there for him to 
play? 

COLTRANE’S SOUND 
Atlantic 1419-2 (US) 

October I960. With McCoy Tyner. Steve Davis. Elvin Jones. 

A forgetten classic? Certainly the least well-known of Trane's 
albums from the period, but it’s stacked with great moments, 
and is arguably the most diverse of his Atlantics. The leader 
uses the band as an arranging device for one of the few 
occasions in its lifetime, and sets “Equinox” to work off a 
compelling vamp and “Liberia” as a stark, stop-go setpiece. He 
resists the temptation to turn “Body And Soul” into a tenor 
showcase — McCoy gets as much space as the leader does - and 
instead has the pianist reharmonise it. “Central Park West” is 
one of his most songful ballad turns. The only pity is that the 
studio sound is rather foggy. * 
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countdown to ecstacy 






Among jazz composers, there’s a broad division 
between two rather different approaches. On the one hand, 
there are those who write great lines that inspire soloists to do 
cover-versions, such as Charlie Parker, Wayne Shorter and 
indeed Louis (or was it Lil?) Armstrong. 

And there are those whose themes may sometimes be less 
memorable, but who are especially gifted in incorporating the 
solo work into the overall situation. These would be people 
like Ellington, Mingus, Zawinul and a whole recent genera- 

writers also create lines, their high reputation is more to do 
with what they get out of their players and how they 
manipulate the whole eternal problem of solo interest versus 
ensemble validity. 

Of course soloists (who also constitute a proportion of the 
first group of writers) are subject to another, very relevant 
classification - between those who set a distinctive style early 
on and then merely refine it, as opposed to those who develop 
constantly and change almost out of recognition, often to the 
distress of their fans. In this select group we’ve had Coleman 
Hawkins and we still have Miles Davis. And it doesn't take a 
moment’s notice to realise that Coltrane belongs with them. 

Naturally, this has an important effect on their attitude 
(and their contribution) to the art of jazz composition. Tunes 

single style that could have been used by any of his groups 
(and, if he’d lived, he could have still used them decades later, 
as Monk did). But this never worked for Miles and, when he 
failed to notice it as in the mid-1960s, his sidemen let him 
know. Similarly with Trane: even though his major-league 
career was almost as short as Parker’s, his playing went 
through different stages and so, therefore, did his composing. 

“Mr P C”, for instance, is the best Dexter Gordon tune that 
Dexter never wrote and, even though it was only recorded in 

R&B bands; likewise, “Cousin Mary’’ and even “Bessie’s 
Blues”, taped in 1964. But the first three chords which are the 
kernel of “Cousin Mary” (C7/E-flat7/A-flat7, provided you 
have the right fake-book) overlap with the second phase of 
Coltrane’s development. 

plified by “Giant Steps” belongs to the period when this was 

many of the originals partaking of the kernel idea turn out to 
be adaptations of standards such as “How High The Moon” 


(renamed “Satellite” - what else?) or “I Can't Get Started” 
(“Exotica”). The underlying song-title of the latter describes 
most people’s attempts to make convincing music out of 
"Giant Steps” itself, which is based on the kernel almost to the 
exclusion of conventional harmonic m 


harmonic movement (or, to be more precise, minimal root- 
progression) that really unlocked all of Coltrane’s latent 
powers, including, ironically, his harmonic virtuosity. Having 
shown an interest in standards which had a built-in pedal- 
point with chords moving over the top, such as “Invitation” 
and “Green Dolphin Street”, he composed his ov 
based on the same principle, “Naima”. C 
“Impressions” (which may in any case be written by Pete 
LaRoca) is a simple blowing vehicle, a sort of Dexter Gordon 
approach to “So What”. But it, and one or two others from 
this period, showed his ability to let the harmonies of his 
improvisations go flying up and away or ‘side-slipping’, while 
the roots of rhe tune stayed immobile. 

All manner of developments flowed from this discovery, for 

pieces with expanded line-ups, which runs from “Africa” to 
“Om” and beyond, naturally required a compositional input 
from the leader; although less and less likely to be put on 

of a compositional nature. And they mark the beginning of 
Coltrane's interest in belonging to the second group of writers 
described above for, as with Miles shortly after, when the 
apparent ‘material’ became more slender its purpose was more 

You don’t hear other people doing cover-versions of these 
pieces, any more than they do of “Ascension", despite the fact 
11 move through the same series of scale 
romposer (and copyright holder). But each 
of these giant steps inspired others to deal with the same 
concepts under their own titles, and retaining their own 
copyrights. The same is true even of the universally lauded A 
Love Supreme, with Charles Lloyd in 1967 even going so far as 
to recycle the tune “Resolution” under the title of "Tribal 
Dance". But it’s only recently that late Tranes like “Resolu- 

that particularly the out-of-tempo ballads such as “Dear Lord” 
and “After The Rain” have begun to assume the status of 
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Blowin’ Into History 


John Coltrane’s influence is still pervasive. 
Even those working in uniquely personal fields, like Evan 
Parker, were and are inspired by his example. Trane was 
instrumental in several moves forward; whether setting off the 
"sheets of sound” school, applying the same obsessive proce¬ 
dures to modes and scales, or lending his support to the free 
jazz revolution, which would have been unlikely to have 
gained as much ground as it did without his involvement. 

Trane was an utterly dedicated musician who practised at 
every opportunity, and his methods can still be discerned in 
the playing of most contemporary players; for many of them it 
is merely that those methods have become part of the 
orthodoxy. Few capture his sheer emotional commitment and 
involvement. 

When Alan Skidmore was learning his craft Coltrane was 

hear what he would do next. For Ed Jones and Steve 
Williamson, whilst Trane’s influence is still a live one, the 
music itself is part of the tradition, and already was by the 
time they took up music. My brief was to talk to musicians 
about Trane’s technical influence, but it was hard to get them 
to do this. What was important to them all was his emotional 
impact and his example as an explorer. 

Steve Williamson first heard Trane about a year 
after he started playing jazz. At first he didn’t like what he 
heard because he didn’t understand it, but later he was 
converted by Live At Birdland, and it was listening to Trane 
that made him switch from alto to tenor. Steve shares Trane’s 
questing attitude. He told me: “I hate to stay in one place. 
Trane’s exploratory spirit should be the model, not just his 
ability to play fast and dynamically. Trane was sincere, but 
being a copyist is not a sincere way of following either your 

For Steve, studying Trane’s development is like studying 
the evolution of modern jazz, and he is still learning from him. 
“Even now Sun Ship and Expressions are hard to understand. I 
always feel I need a clear structure.” Listening to Impressions 
recently sparked off a re-assessment of standard tunes. Steve is 
working on some ideas about harmony which he can deal with 

Ed Jones came to Trane early on in his musical education. 
He felt that it was the most serious music he had ever heard, 


and acted as a gateway to a lot of other important jazz. It was 
the emotional aspects that hit him first, and then he worked 
back to the way Trane dealt with harmony and melody, finally 
discarding these methods and returning to the emotional feel. 
He commented that the way in which Coltrane’s band played 


ble works. 

Trane’s early recordings influenced Jones from the melodic 
and harmonic points of view, but he considers that later, freer 
stages, with their great emotional charge, demonstrate how 
music works on levels other than technical ones. 

Both Williamson and Jones stressed the importance of 
Trane’s example in developing an individual voice. Jones 
explained that for him it was essential to understand what 
Trane was doing, especially when he was studying modal 
playing, “but Trane was also about the search for a personal 
voice”. There seems to be a danger that if you study Coltrane 
too deeply — and he is an artist who inspires the most obsessive 
dedication, whether from musicians or mere fans - you will be 
overwhelmed. Trane’s example is both intimidating and 


As A young man, early in his professional career, Alan 
Skidmore met his hero, and even named his daughter after 
Alice, Trane’s second wife. Skid explained: "I never set out to 
play like Trane, but the influence and inspiration is always 
there. No one else moves me the way he does.” Look Skidmore 
up in the reference books and you’ll find descriptions like 
“muscular multi-noted approach” and “immense physical and 
imaginative stamina”, but these characteristics are not ends in 
themselves. Like Jones and Williamson, he grants more 
importance to Trane’s example of personal expression chan to 
the note-cramming methods. He pointed out the immense 
power of the instinctual element of Trane’s music. “He was 
driven by a spiritual force that most people don’t understand.” 

Trane’s last official recording, Expression, has always baffled 
me more chan the greater complexity of albums like Ascension 
or Meditations. It has something of the flavour of A Love Supreme 

where Trane might have been going, and neither Jones, 
Williamson nor Skidmore could offer any answer with any 
degree of confidence. The only clue is in Trane’s famous 
statement, "you have to keep going ever deeper. ” * 
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COLTRANE the controversy 


trane talk 








the 1950s 

"I wanted to unlimit myself some way. I had been playing straight 
along the chord — I wanted to play on the outside of the chord. " JC 
"I disdain/John Colcrane/Of True Jazz he's the bane/Surely he 
must be quite insane/And his ‘music’ the result of a pain/In the 
brain?/Let us kick him down the drain!" Geoff Aldan, poet 
“/ would go as far as possible on one phrase until / ran out of ideas. 
The harmonics got to be an obsession for me. Sometimes I'd think I was 
making music through the wrong end of a magnifying glass." JC 
"Miles used to say, ‘Man, look, why don’t you play 27 
choruses instead of 28?’ . . . Coltrane would say, ‘I get 
involved in this and I don’t know how to stop’. On one 
occasion. . . Miles said,‘Try taking the saxophone out of your 
moMth'Jimmy Cobb, drummer 

‘7 don't know what I'm looking for. something that hasn't been played 
before. I don't know what it is. " JC 

"He often plays the saxophone as if he were determined to 
blow it apart but his desperate attacks almost invariably lead 
nowhere. S Wilson, critic 

"His tone is beautiful because it is functional. In other words, 
it is always involved in saying something.” Cecil Taylor, 


the early 1960s 

“After Coltrane, of course, all was chaos, hatred and absurdi¬ 
ty." Philip Urkin, critic 
“The real risk is not changing. " JC 

"Baffled, bothered and bewildered! That just about sums up 
my reactions to the John Coltrane Quintet . . . {their music] 
was so far out it made Gillespie sound as formal and easy to 
follow as Acker Bilk . . . Coltrane’s soprano was used during a 
25-minute My Favourite Things and sounded so Eastern I kept 


just too much.” From the Melody Maker review of the Coltrane 
Quintet’s London concert, November 1961 
“It's more than beauty that I feel in music - that I think musicians 
feel in music ... I think the main thing a musician would like to do 
is to give a picture to the listener of the many wonderful things he 

" ‘Chasin' The Trane’ ... is more like waitin’ for a train — a 

the Kingdom of Boredom ... In fact, this solo could be 
described as one big air-leak." Ira Gitler, critic, Down Beat 
“The ‘jazz' musician {you can have this term along with several others 
. {has} absolutely no reason to 
we philosophy. It's built in 
us. The phrasing, the sound of the music attest this fact. . . You can 
believe all of us would have perished long ago if this were not so. As to 
community, the whole face of the globe is our community . . . we all 
know that this word which so many seem to fear today. 'Freedom'. has 
a hell of a lot to do with the music. " JC 

“He has great insight, a feeling for the hysteria of the times.” 
Cecil Taylor, pianist 

“Playing with John Coltrane was like a beautiful nightmare.” 
Roy Haynes, drummer 


the mid 1960s 

“1 saw a woman come into a club and with the hook of her 
umbrella try to grab him around the arm while he was playing 
with the quartet. I could have killed that woman! But after the 
set, when she came up to scold John for playing this loud. 




COLTRANE 


crazy music, he was so kind to her, so understanding.” Anthony 
Braxton, saxophonist 

“/ wish I could walk up to my music as iffor the first time, as if I had 
never heard it before. ” JC 

"I remember {John’s mother] telling me about A Love Supreme 
and how she was wishing he’d never written it. I was surprised 
to hear her talking like that, but she told me John had a vision 
of God before he composed it . . . that he was seeing visions of 
God a lot of times when he was playing ... she said, ‘When 
someone is seeing God, that means he’s going to die’.” Bobby 
Timmons, pianist 

“We did two takes, and they both had that kind of thing in 
them that makes people scream. The people who were in the 
studio were screaming . . . You could use this record to heat 
up the apartment on those cold winter days.” Marion Brown, 
saxophonist, on Ascension 

"The music is an expression of higher ideals, to me. So therefore, 
brotherhood is there: and I believe with brotherhood, there would be no 
poverty. And also, with brotherhood, there would be no war." }C 
“I brought some Coltrane records with me to Vietnam and I 
listened to them constantly. His music was like life to me, and 
death was just down the road.” Frank Lowe, saxophonist 
“This was the only job where I was ready. 1 was getting dressed 
two or three hours before it was time to go to work. It was just 
that fulfilling to work with Trane.” Frank Butler, drummer 

couldn’t hear what anybody was doing. All I could hear was a 


lot of noise.” Elvin Jones, drummer, on why he left the 
Coltrane group 

" You know, I want to be a force for real good. In other words, / know 
that there are bad forces, forces put here that bring suffering to others 
and misery to the world, but I want to be the force which is truly for 
good."]C 

{Marion Brown had been struggling with poverty and a bout of 
pneumonia): "I was playing this concert, and when I finished a 
solo, I backed off-stage. There was Coltrane with the lights 
behind him, beatified. He held out his arms and took me in 
and I wept like a child. I’d been through so much, and held so 
much in, but I didn’t cry until Coltrane told me it was 
alright.” Marion Broivn, saxophonist 

“I've had a strange career. I haven't yet quite found out how 1 want to 
play music. Most of what's happened these past few years has been 
questions. Someday well find the answers. ” JC 
“John felt that music was like the universe . . . You look up 
and see the stars but beyond them are many other stars. He 
was looking for the stars you can’t see.” McCoy Tyner, pianist 
“Everybody wants to hear what I've done. Nobody wants to hear what 
I'm doing." JC 

“John was like a visitor to this planet. He came in peace and he 
left in peace.” Albert Ayler, saxophonist 
"There is never any end . . . There are always new sounds to 
imagine, new feelings to get at. " JC 

“John and Bird were really like messengers ... In other 
words, God still speaks to man.” McCoy Tyner, pianist 


Win five Coltrane CDs.'.'.' 


Thanks to the good offices of MCA/Impulse! and their UK 
distributors New Note, we are able to offer three sets of five 
John Coltrane CDs as prizes in our great Coltrane quiz. The 
five CDs you can win are; 


Live At The Village Vanguard - Famous 1961 recording which 
includes “Spiritual" (with Eric Dolphy) and “Chasin' The Trane". 

Coltrane - One of the earlier Impulse! masterworks by the quartet - 
includes “Out Of This World" and “The Inch Worm". 

A Love Supreme - The classic recording by the classic quartet. 

The John Coltrane Quartet Plays - Superb 1963 set which 
includes “Brazilia" and “Song Of Praise". 

Meditations - Late Coltrane at his most turbulent and exciting - 
the quartet plus Pharoah Sanders and Rashied Ali. 


To win all five CDs, all you have to do is answer correctly the 
five questions below: 






Which two saxophonists played at Coltrane’s funeral? 

Write your answers - with your name and address - on a 
postcard and send it to ‘Coltrane Quiz’, Wire, Units G&H, 
115 Cleveland Street, London WIP 5PN. All entries must be 
in by Friday 26 April. The first three cards with the correct 
answers drawn out of the editor’s beret will each win a set of 
five CDs. The editor’s decision is pretty damn final. 



































GAVIN BRYARS AFTER THE REQUIEM 
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A SelmerAlto Saxaphone, serial number 39525, with a quantity of Big Band 
ephemera relating to the history of the instrument. Estimate: £300-500. 

To be sold on 23 April 1991. 

Musical Instruments 

Christie’s South Kensington hold three Musical Instruments 
sales a year. They include a selection of Brass, Woodwind, Reed 
and String instruments as well as Pianos, Guitars and Percussion. 
The next sale is on 23 April 1991. 

We are now accepting entries for our Musical Instruments sale 
on 3 July 1991. 

For advice on all aspects of buying and selling Musical 
Instruments at auction and illustrated catalogues, or for 
a free verbal valuation, please contact Jonathan Averill 
on (071) 389 2760. 

85 Old Brompton Road 
London SW7 3LD 
Tel: (071) 581 7611 
Fax: (071) 584 0431 


CHRISTIE’S 


CADILLAC birthday 

V.MUILLM\^ BONANZA 


JOE HARRIOT’S QUINTET - SWING’S 
SGC/MLP 12-150 

PHIL LEE - JEFF CLYNE DUO - TWICE UPC 


■p&p 

\ TIME’ 


LOUIS MOHOLO S, VIVA LA BLACK - EXILE’ 
OGUN OGCD 003 (CD only) 

WILLEM BREUKER KOLLEKTIEF - ALL BVHAAST 



NEW ACOUSMATRiX SERIES 

(Contmporary eUctronklacoustk musk) 


Plus many mon including TAX CDs/LPs 
and all the XANADU LPs 
CD/MC Catalogut - iJ.OO 


TRIBUTE TO OSSIE 
(MIKE OSBORNE) 


STAN TRACEY OCTET - LOUIS MOHOLO’S BAND 
MIKE WESTBROOK’S NINE PIECE BAND 
ALAN SKIDMORE - JOHN SURMAN DUO 
TUESDAY 30TH APRIL at 100 CLUB 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W1 
COMPERED BY DAVE HOLDSWORTH 
ADM: £8.00l£6.00 CONCS - 7.43 to MIDNIGHT 
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the charts 


ntious and plain opinio 


ntplaylhl 


ten great train songs 


great trane robberies 


2. Midnight Train To Georgia Gladys Knlghs & Th, Pips 


3. Mystef7 Train Elvis Presley 


5. Uve Train Oya>i 




9. Last Train To Clarksville The Monkees 







fusion best-sellers 


dave haggart*s top ten 

I. Walk On The Water Gerry Mnlligan (DRG) 

3. Heavy Weather VCtalher Report (CBS) 


, Masterplan Dave Weckl (GRP) 


rNYJO (BBC) 










Marilyn CHspell 


more . . . that word beginning with d." 

I register the impression that she is actually most effective, 
thinking faster with fingers and feet when she is working with 
others than on her own. "My feelings on that change from time 
to time. First of all it depends who they are. If they’re people I 
relate to well, I like what I do with other musicians. There’s a 
counterpoint and I like to do a lot of things agaimt acontext, 
which is impossible or really difficult to do when you’re 

She harbours no Braxton-proportioned ambitions 
to write for orchestra or to branch into electronics in a big way, 
though she admits that her conclusion at the conservatory was 
that composition probably had to go the electronic way if it 
was to move forward. "I guess I’m some sort of minimalist." 
This will doubtless ring oddly with anyone conditioned by 
Riley or Adams who has heard her play, but "I’m always 
getting rid of things, paring things down, and it would drive 
me crazy to have all that stuff around.’’ 

She talks about Webern again, and about Bach, all those 
things going on in different voices. “I had some friends who 
were Indian musicians, and they hear one melody, with 
everything else accompanying it. To them, Bach was just a 
bunch of noise, with each voice getting in the way of the 
others." Despite her admitted preference for collaborative 
projects, “I chink that the more instruments you add the less 


defined it gets”, and as for electronics, “I worked with [poet 
and ex-Fug] Ed Sanders on a rock opera he wrote called Star 
Peace. I used a DX-7 and a Prophet and did an intro of about 
two minutes. It was a space thing, pulses, then a really wild 
Sun Ra organ solo. I loved it, but of course they didn’t use it. 
It’s on file somewhere in the studio. It was fine as long as 
someone was there to do the programming. Basically, though. 
I'm not into wires and knobs. I’d only be interested in getting 
very pure electronic sounds, not simulated violins." 

But what about “preparing" the piano as Cage did, decon¬ 
structing it? "Basically, I think people are just too lazy to carry 
about a bunch of screws and bolts and erasers, but also when 
you’re performing people get very uptight about the piano. 
I’m getting more into the aspect of colours and I’ve been 
playing more inside the piano. That’s not easy to do when I’m 
with Braxton because I have a ton of music sitting on top. I 
just played at the New England Conservatory and they had to 
know exactly what I was going to do inside the piano. I forgot 
one thing - and it was something very mild like gently 

Given that she’s not too respectful of the hardware, how 
does she visualise the piano? Taylor’s 88 tuned drums? 
Tippett’s choir-and-orchestra? Riley’s harp? “All of those 
things, but a drum primarily." * 

See News for details of Marilyn Crispell's UK dates this month. 


Toys") - the most celling lines on the record are "I picked the 
morning paper off the floor/Ic was full of other people’s little 
wars”. Portraiture succumbs to headline news, and Mitchell is 
audibly uncomfortable: for the first time, on “Ethiopia", she 
sounds old. 

Part of the problem is a striving for simplicity that 
turns instead into banality. But Chalk Mark In A Rain Storm 
(1988) might as well be by a different artist altogether. 
Though not much of a popular success, the record is arguably 
the finest thing she’s ever done. Melodically, harmonically, 
the songs are as richly textured as the best of her late-70s 
music; the social issues she had lately struggled with are there 
too, but subsumed in imagery which speaks more allusively. 
Indians, soldiers and spinsters make up the most vivid cast she 
has assembled; “The Tea Leaf Prophecy" and “The Beat Of 
Black Wings” are musical studies that reassemble the fusion 
ingredients she had found for Hejira. 

It’s not surprising that the relative failure of the record 
didn’t inspire her to rush through with another one. Night 
Ride Home has been reviewed enthusiastically enough by a 
critical fraternity that probably views Mitchell now as some 
faintly dotty matriarch, an old flame still gamely flickering. 


It’s a spartan, rather gritty set, the music eked out on the most 
modest of instrumentations. The songs visit old themes — 
memory, travel, a first kiss — and the strumming of guitars 
might almost belong to 1969, except for the digital gleam. 
But nothing is really the same. 

For singer-songwriters are gone now, and in their place are 
citizen-musicians writing for a wised-up world. Joni Mitchell 
has worked through the cycle: at 47, her voice is no longer the 
gliding, umblemished instrument it once was, and Night Ride 
Home has a crusty edge to its reflections. But there is a fine 
reward at the very end of the record. "Two Grey Rooms” telK 
of this: the writer is musing in a suite of rootn.s with a view . 
above a road where she remembers him walking by. As slu 

him long ago, but perhaps when she sees him, shirt undoiu in 
hot weather, or running when it rains, she sees him sometmu s 
as he was then, sometimes as he might lx* now. No one knows 
she is there. She just sits, and waits, ami remembers. The tale 
is as elliptical as any conundrum, but it tarries the weight and 
refinement of great lieder. It might be a last song, until the 


Joni Mitchell's 16 records are variously available on CD on the 
Reprise, Asylum and Geffen labels. 
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feel their appreciation should go beyond applause. 

Tb enjoy their generosity all you need to do is 
telephone 071-636 4481 or write to 
Mrs Michal Tiyloratthe address below 

lNS HKNEVOLKNT FI N'D f 

REET, London WrP/LG. 
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four performances only 

MAY 7 • EDINBURGH 

Usher Hall 

£11.50 £13 0312281155 


MAY 8 • OLDHAM 

Queen Elizabeth Hall 
£12 £U 061 678 4072 


MAY 9 • CROYDON 

Fairfield Halls 
£13.50 £15 081 688 9291 


MAY 10 • BIRMINGHAM 

Symphony Hall 
£13 £15 021 782 8282 


24 HOUR CREDIT CARD LINE 

0829 261281 

































